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CHRONICLES OF EARLY WATERTOWN 

William F. Whyte 

Watertown, now a staid, prosperous, and law-abiding 
community with what may be fairly called a homogeneous 
population, was during its early history rather a bustling 
place; and its inhabitants, made up of many different nation- 
alities, frequently showed a disposition to step on their neigh- 
bors' toes in ways that promoted discord and wrangling, 
and sometimes led to serious breaches of the law. 

The first settler, Timothy Johnson, was an American 
farmer of the better class of frontiersmen who came to Wis- 
consin in 1836 and settled in Watertown. There was a fall 
of twenty feet in Rock River in a space of about two miles, 
and because of this fact the village was for some time called 
Johnson's Rapids. 

Johnson was followed by the Cole brothers and James 
Rogan in 1837, and the site of Johnson's Rapids was soon 
recognized as a good location for a future city. Lying forty- 
five miles west of Milwaukee, in a country covered by dense 
forests and well watered, it soon found favor with those 
pioneers of native and foreign birth who were looking for 
homes in the primeval wilderness. As an agent of the Ger- 
man settlers from Pomerania and Brandenburg reported to 
his friends who were waiting on the shores of Lake Michigan, 
"Here in this neighborhood we have both hay and wood." 
Along with the law-abiding and industrious settlers there 
came to Johnson's Rapids, as to every newly-settled com- 
munity, men who had left the East in order to put a greater 
distance between themselves and the officers of the law. 

During the first two decades of its history, Watertown 
was rather notorious as the headquarters of counterfeiters 
and horse thieves. The crude red-dog money of the early- 
day banks made counterfeiting an easy task, and the diffi- 
culty of communication in the days before the existence of 
the railroad and the telegraph gave the horse thief every ad- 
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vantage of escape. I do not know whether the frequently 
revised statutes of Wisconsin now regard horse stealing as 
such a heinous offense as our grandfathers did, but in those 
days a man who was caught red-handed got what was com- 
ing to him. Thirty years ago a poor chap stole a horse in 
Jefferson County. He repented of his sin and returned the 
animal to its owner, who was mean enough to make com- 
plaint and the offender was clapped in jail. He pleaded 
guilty at his trial, and the judge, whose memory harked back 
to pioneer days, gave him a sentence of seven years in the 
penitentiary, which was no doubt shortened by executive 
clemency. 

The census of 1850 showed in Wisconsin a foreign-born 
population of 106,000 against 197,000 of American birth. 
The persecution of the German religionists by the Prussian 
autocracy, together with the Revolution of 1848, drove 
thousands of Germans across the Atlantic; and the hard 
times in Ireland consequent upon the famine years, 1845-48, 
were the motive power behind the emigration of people of 
Irish nationality. Members of these two nationalities did 
not mix very well, although the large majority belonged to 
the same political party. I have never been able to com- 
prehend why the Irish emigrant, when he became an Amer- 
ican citizen, chose the Democratic party, except that in the 
days of the Whig party the name was to him a reminder of 
the oppression and tyranny which he had suffered under 
British rule. 

The German immigrants in the forties and fifties came 
from two classes: the peasant who left his native land be- 
cause he wanted freedom for his church or was attracted by 
the cheap and fertile soil of Wisconsin, and the educated 
liberal who fled from political oppression. Members of the 
former class did not bother themselves much with politics 
or political parties, but as a rule were content to follow the 
more forceful and better educated of their countrymen, who 
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impressed on their minds that the Democratic party was the 
one to which they ought to declare their allegiance. The 
Revolution of 1848 in Germany has been idealized by Amer- 
ican historical writers. The men who wanted to change 
Germany from an autocratic government to a democracy 
had not been educated in political science. They had lost 
the old freedom which their ancestors had cherished in the 
German forests and which their kinsmen had carried with 
them to England. Many of them, judging by those speci- 
mens who emigrated to America, were impractical men 
whose heads were full of notions which, put into practice, 
would instead of a political heaven on earth produce chaos 
in any state which they had attempted to control. They 
wanted to found a German state where they could pre- 
serve their mother tongue with all their German customs. 
A convention was held in Watertown in 1851 to consider the 
founding of such a state. It ended in talk. Shortly after, 
another convention was held to discuss the question of 
German rights. I am inclined to think that the prohibition 
question, which was being agitated in Wisconsin in the early 
fifties, had some influence on their actions. The state voted 
for prohibition in 1853, but the legislature neglected to pass 
a law enforcing the will of the people. 

Carl Schurz, at that time a resident of Watertown, was 
even then recognized as a man of extraordinary ability, but 
he did not escape being assaulted with stale eggs in Water- 
town because he was "ein verdammte Republikaner." They 
did not expect anything but contrary opinions from many 
of the native born, but that a man of German birth should 
have the temerity to differ from them in politics was intol- 
erable. The few Republican voters in the sixth ward were 
in the habit of marching to the polls in a body for reasons 
which were strictly prudential. The fourth of July, 1852, 
happened to fall on Sunday; as the custom always had been 
and still is, the citizens proposed to celebrate on the fifth. 
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Not so our newly naturalized citizens. They insisted on a 
Sunday celebration. So Watertown celebrated the anniver- 
sary of our independence on two successive days. Emil 
Rothe was the Sunday orator, and the exercises were con- 
ducted wholly in the German language. On Monday there 
was another celebration, with speeches in both languages. 
The Reverend Mr. Barth made the German speech, in which 
he took pains to denounce the Frankfort Revolutionary 
Convention as a godless assemblage because when it was 
proposed to open the convention with prayer the members 
of the convention hissed. 

Many of the revolutionary element had been professional 
men in their native country and could ill adapt themselves 
to conditions as they found them in Wisconsin. Some of 
them made cigars which could not be smoked. Others at- 
tempted to make beer, which did not brew. My friend, 
the late Max H. Gaebler, tells a story of the early days of a 
brewery located north of the city limits between sixty and 
seventy years ago. Bad as was the beer, the drinkers of that 
day made liberal concessions, but they balked at the worst 
kind, so that where it was undrinkable the brewer fed it to 
his hogs on the farm. When the brewer's hogs lay on their 
backs pawing the air and squealing in riotous glee, the pass- 
ing pioneer farmers, patiently driving their oxen to town, 
knew that another brew had miscarried. The brewery 
went bankrupt; and its principal asset, a thirty-five gal- 
lon copper kettle, came into possession of Joe Miller, the 
local coppersmith. In 1861 an orchestra was formed in 
Watertown to assist the choral society in performing 
Haydn's "Creation." Kettledrums were quite necessary but 
not available. So E. C. Gaebler, the conductor, commis- 
sioned Miller to build a pair. Miller utilized the old brew- 
ing kettle for the body of the larger one, and it was a success. 
Eventually the drums were sold to a musical society in La 
Crosse, where they were long in service. When the good 
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people of La Crosse listened to the sonorous roll of the kettle- 
drum, little did they suspect its turbulent origin. 

Emil Rothe and Theodore Bernhard were a firm of cigar 
makers with antecedents much above mere mechanical pur- 
suits. Rothe was a fluent speaker with a great love for 
political discussion. He represented Watertown in the 
legislature at one time and was several times a candidate 
for Secretary of State on the Democratic ticket. A report 
was current that he always got $500 for his expenses as a 
campaigner. Watertown did not prove a fruitful field for 
him as years went by, and he became the editor of the Cin- 
cinnati Volksfreund. Some years after his removal to that 
town he was a candidate for judge. Although there was a 
Democratic landslide that year it did not benefit Rothe 
and he was left outside the breastworks when the ballots 
were counted. 

Theodore Bernhard, Rothe's partner, deserves more 
than passing notice. A graduate of the University of Berlin, 
he came to Watertown in the early fifties and represented 
the city in the legislature of 1856. For a great many years 
after the founding of the city, the public schools were in a 
chaotic condition, and private schools were in existence until 
1863. Bernhard, who had been the head of a German pri- 
vate school for some time, was made principal of the new 
high school, with general supervision over the other schools 
in the city. He deserves a niche in the hall of fame among 
the city's worthies as the organizer of the Watertown school 
system. It was under his administration that the free text- 
book system was inaugurated, Watertown being the first 
city in Wisconsin to adopt the innovation. In spite of ill 
health (he was for a number of years a victim of chronic 
tuberculosis), he kept abreast of modern science, and nothing 
gave him so much gratification as to converse on subjects of 
a scientific nature. Aside from his school work he lived 
almost the life of a recluse. His library was his only solace. 
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He died in 1879, sixteen years after he became principal of 
the high school. 

I have already said that the educated German immi- 
grants were not always able to adapt themselves to condi- 
tions in the New World. The medical profession as a class 
was an exception to this rule; men of the type of Doctors 
Eger, Feld, Willguhs, and Fischer were successful in their 
work and gained the confidence of their fellow citizens. 

The voters of Watertown in the decade of the fifties were 
as a rule passive followers of politicians who, wearing the 
Democratic label, manipulated the electors for the advan- 
tage of their party. The city was well governed, in the main; 
except during the long agitation over the question of the 
bonded debt, when the more ignorant of the electorate were 
persuaded by a few fanatics that the well-to-do and intelli- 
gent voters owned the bonds which the poor man would 
have to pay for, there was very little ground for criticism 
of the conduct of municipal affairs. The voters were honest, 
industrious, and worthy people, but having never been en- 
trusted with political power in the land of their birth, 
they could not be expected to act as voters with discrimina- 
tion or intelligence. The office of justice of the peace in the 
fifth ward was at one time held by a well-known character 
who was not distinguished for his knowledge of law. One 
Sunday afternoon in summer he was enjoying a peaceful 
game of tenpins with his friends at a west side resort. A 
message came that an arrest had been made within the 
limits of his jurisdiction, and his presence was desired in 
court. He was not long absent from Charlie Krebs' palm 
garden where the game had been continued by his friends. 
When asked on his return what had happened he reported, 
"O, dey arrested a fellow and he didn't got any money. So I 
gave him ten days in Juneau. Dey'll take him up tomor- 
row." About nine o'clock the same evening I saw a great 
crowd gathered about the door of the local jail. It did not 
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have the appearance of a peaceful assemblage, and think- 
ing that I might earn an honest dollar in sewing up some 
citizen's torn scalp, I hurried to the scene. The air was thick 
with expletives and imprecations in voluble German (and 
impure English). I asked, "Was ist los?" "Raus musser; 
raus musser," was the only answer I received. The mob, 
consisting of the friends of the man who had been sen- 
tenced to ten days' imprisonment by the fifth ward Dog- 
berry, was storming the jail. The marshal, John Richardt, 
who had sense enough to know that the man had been 
committed illegally, was soon persuaded by the irate sup- 
porters of the Sunday laws to release the prisoner, who went 
on his way rejoicing. 

There settled in Watertown in the forties and fifties a 
number of members of the legal profession who, under more 
favorable auspices, might have risen to state- or nation- 
wide fame. They were all men of New England or New 
York origin, learned in the law, and I cannot understand 
why so many of them remained in Watertown, especially 
after the beginning of the railroad bond fight made it highly 
improbable that the town would attain a great degree of 
prosperity. Those members of the profession who left for 
other fields soon obtained the recognition which their talents 
deserved. Others remained and seemed to be content with 
the meager emoluments which their legal practice in an un- 
prosperous town yielded. Perhaps the ablest lawyer who 
ever lived in Watertown was Jacob J. Enos. He settled 
there in 1844 and soon made his influence felt as a man of abil- 
ity in his profession. He did not possess any of the arts of 
a politician and had no success in any attempt he ever made 
to gain political preferment. He was great as an expounder 
of the law, and it was a dull jury which Enos could not con- 
vince with his terse and trenchant logic. His commanding 
figure as he appeared on the streets made passersby turn 
and look after him. It has been my fortune to see quite a 
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number of kings, but I never have seen any scion of royalty 
who looked the part as much as did Jacob J. Enos. His 
reputation extended beyond the boundaries of Jefferson and 
Dodge counties. Chief Justice Dixon of the state supreme 
court was in the habit of telling the lawyers in Madison, 
"If you want to hear a case tried quickly and well, go down 
to Jefferson County and listen to Enos." I remember as a 
lad listening to his defense of some Jefferson members of 
the W. C. T. U. The women had sworn out a warrant 
against a saloon keeper in that town for selling liquor to 
minors. The beer merchant, to get back at them, had 
them arraigned for perjury. Fearing he could not sustain 
such a ridiculous charge in Jefferson he brought the case to 
Watertown, thinking, no doubt, that the reputation of 
that place might help him win his case. The district at- 
torney of Jefferson County made a long-winded plea in favor 
of binding the women over to circuit court, and cited a New 
York case which he claimed bore out his contention. When 
he finished his argument, Enos said to him, "Hand me that 
book." He arose, cited a few lines from the same case, and 
in five minutes showed the justice, the district attorney, and 
everyone else within hearing that the saloon keeper's charge 
was perfectly ridiculous. On another occasion one of his 
clients was sued by a wholesale lumber firm for a debt. When 
the lumber dealers had put in their evidence, Enos arose 
and addressed the court in the following language: "Your 
honor, I never have defended a bare-face scandal and I 
don't propose to begin now. My client has deceived me. 
He has no case and I will have nothing more to do with 
him." Gathering up his papers he walked out of the court 
room. 

Myron B. Williams was a prominent lawyer in Water- 
town for thirty years. He held the office of postmaster and 
was a number of times elected district attorney from Jef- 
ferson County. He was a gentleman of the old school, al- 
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ways immaculately dressed, and his political enemies nick- 
named him "the respectable end of Jefferson County de- 
mocracy." He was known as the most profound student 
of the Bible in his community. He never enjoyed a large 
practice, but when he left Watertown for Indianapolis he 
was soon recognized as a lawyer of learning and ability. 
The Indiana legislature had enacted a law authorizing the 
appointment of another circuit judge in Indianapolis. It 
devolved upon Governor Hendricks to make the appoint- 
ment. The members of the bar met to make a recommen- 
dation to the governor. Benjamin Harrison, then the head 
of the Indiana bar, suggested that a ballot be taken so that 
the governor might be able to gauge the sentiment of the 
members of the legal profession. The vote was almost unani- 
mous for Mr. Williams. 

Williams' partner for a time was J. A. Lovely. He did 
not remain long in Watertown. He was a man of scholarly 
tastes and a well-trained lawyer. He left after a few years 
and settled in Albert Lea, Minnesota. Some twenty years 
later, having in the meantime changed his political coat, he 
was nominated for Congress on the Republican ticket. 
His political enemies in his own party, having heard of his 
Civil War record while a resident of Watertown, used that 
as a club to attack him after he had received the nomination. 
The services of Ira E. Leonard of New Mexico and Hiram 
Barber of Chicago, both former Watertown attorneys dur- 
ing Lovely's residence there, were invoked to attack Lovely. 
Barber stumped the district, spreading everywhere the tale 
of Lovely's disloyalty during the Civil War, with the result 
that he was beaten in a staunch Republican district. Some 
years afterwards, however, he was elected to the state su- 
preme bench of Minnesota. He died an honored and re- 
spected citizen of that state. Hiram Barber, for many 
years a Watertown attorney, removed to Chicago and soon 
afterwards was elected to Congress from that city. 
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The man who as an attorney achieved the most endur- 
ing fame and rendered Watertown the greatest service of 
any of her citizens who have ever lived there, was Daniel 
Hall. He was a partner of J. J. Enos up to the time of the 
latter's death in 1874, and after that formed a partnership 
with C. B. Skinner, which continued until dissolved by the 
death of the latter. 

It is not often that a great lawsuit is carried on from the 
beginning to a triumphant and successful ending during a 
period of twenty years by one man. I have written the 
story of the Watertown bond fight in another place, 1 and I 
will give it only passing notice here. Mr. Hall was elected 
to the legislature in 1869, 1870, and 1871. He was honored 
by being chosen speaker in 1872. The legislation designed 
to protect the city from being despoiled by the rapacity of 
the bondholders was enacted during Hall's first two terms as 
assemblyman. With this foundation the case of Watertown 
vs. the bondholders was carried from court to court until fi- 
nally the Supreme Court of the United States decided in 
favor of the city. The bondholders had retained in their 
contention some of the most eminent lawyers in Wisconsin. 
In one or two suits H. L. Palmer, Matt H. Carpenter, D. K. 
Tenney, and the late Justice Pinney were engaged. Mr. 
Hall carried on the case of the city alone, with the advice 
and counsel of Theodore Prentiss, who ably assisted him in 
devising the legislation which protected the city. In the 
last case before the Supreme Court George W. Bird of 
Madison was Hall's coadjutor. 

CARL SCHURZ 

In his autobiography Carl Schurz passes over his life in 
Watertown in a rather cursory manner. Perhaps his finan- 
cial misfortunes which, though no fault of his own, must 
have caused him much humiliation, led him to ignore many 

1 Wisconsin Historical Society, Proceedings, 1916, 268-807. 
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of the incidents of his career here. I remember seeing Mrs. 
Schurz and her daughters in Watertown as late as 1865, 
more than ten years after they first came to the place, so 
that they must have regarded Watertown as their residence 
for a number of years. 

Schurz came to Watertown in the fifties, a few years 
after his escape from Germany, bought a farm in the fifth 
ward, and built a very pretty chateau, which unfortunately 
burned down a few years ago. Here he led an idyllic life: 
hunting in the daytime and garden parties in the evening 
occupied his leisure. He served as alderman of his ward 
for one term but did not mix in local politics to any extent; 
his head was too much in the clouds for him to fraternize 
with the local politicians even of his own nationality; and 
his stand on the all-absorbing slavery question was not a 
popular one, as we have already noted. 

While a citizen of Watertown Schurz was placed in 
nomination for the office of lieutenant governor on the 
Republican ticket. A. M. Thomson, a veteran Wisconsin 
editor, in a history of the state written a number of years 
ago, tells of Schurz's appearance on that occasion. He was 
nominated by the party managers with the idea of catching 
the German vote. Thomson describes him as a long, lank, 
shabbily-dressed fellow with bushy red hair and spec- 
tacles. He was called on for a speech and responded. 
"He had not spoken ten minutes when we all knew that 
he was the ablest man in the room," writes the historian. 
He was beaten at the polls although Randall, the Republi- 
can nominee for governor, was elected by a couple of hun- 
dred majority. No doubt the old Know-nothing feeling, 
which had not quite died out, diverted votes enough from 
Schurz to elect his Democratic opponent. 

Schurz sold some parcels of land from his farm to his 
peasant fellow countrymen; a blanket mortgage which 
had been given by him covered the whole. When the panic 
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of 1857 came and he could not meet his payments, "the 
tail went with the dog," and the little fellows were wiped 
out as well. No one at the time attributed any blame to 
Schurz for the catastrophe, for bankruptcies and foreclosures 
were altogether too common in those days to elicit much 
notice. 

I remember attending with my father a meeting in Cole's 
Hall where Schurz was the principal speaker. It was in the 
campaign of 1860 in which he attained national fame as a 
political orator. My recollection of the meeting is that 
Schurz had very long legs and wore spectacles, and that a 
split rail was suspended from the ceiling of the hall to 
emphasize the fact that Lincoln had been a rail-splitter. 
The aftermath of the meeting was very exciting and was 
long remembered in Watertown. There had been what was 
called in those days a "Wide-awake" procession preceding 
the meeting. The Democrats had a Douglas banner sus- 
pended over Main Street, and it was alleged by the Repub- 
licans that it was purposely lowered that night. Some of the 
taller of the marchers reached up with their lanterns and 
singed it. The procession was attacked with brickbats and 
other missiles, most of which came from an alley next to 
Bieber's saloon, and the attackers took refuge in the saloon 
itself. After the procession had broken ranks, the Wide- 
awakes went back to the saloon with the intention of exe- 
cuting vengeance on their assailants. They found the door 
locked. With heavy planks, they battered it in. The 
saloon was full of Douglas sympathizers who attempted 
to get away through the rear entrance. They were met by 
members of the Wide-awakes and a wild mSlee ensued. 
The innocent bystanders in the saloon suffered with the 
guilty; a more thoroughly beaten crowd never emerged 
from a political fracas in Wisconsin. 

Fights at the polling places were very common; I have 
said that as a measure for safety the Republicans of the 
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sixth ward made a practice of marching to the polls in a 
body on election day. I might relate an incident which 
happened at the second ward poll on election day, Novem- 
ber, 1864. 

Wenzel Quis, who in some way, although over the mili- 
tary age, had been accepted as a volunteer in the army, was 
home on a furlough. He was a rather feeble man at the 
time, although he lived to be over one hundred years old. 
He was well known to be a Republican in politics, and when 
he attempted to cast his ballot, he was hustled away from 
the polls, pitched into the street, and his uniform torn and 
covered with mud. On his way toward Main Street he met 
John Rutherford, also a veteran on furlough, who inquired: 

"What is the matter, Wenzel?" 

"I wanted to vote," Quis replied, "and see what they did 
to me." 

"Come on, Wenzel," said Rutherford, "I am going to 
vote and I'll see if they will stop us or not." 

Approaching the voting place he drew his revolver, and 
with his ballot in his left hand called out with a rousing oath, 
"See here, you Dutch copperheads! Get out of my way. 
I am going to vote for Lincoln." 

The crowd made way instantly, and the two "Lincoln 
hirelings" voted without further molestation. 

Schurz, as is well known, was a Liberal Republican in 
1872 and presided over the Cincinnati Convention which, 
although made up of intelligent and liberal-minded men, 
made the colossal blunder of nominating Horace Greeley for 
president. Schurz was strongly in favor of Charles Francis 
Adams and was so disgusted at Greeley's nomination that 
he was disinclined to take any part in the campaign. He 
was finally persuaded, however, to take the stump for 
Greeley. Then Schurz's financial debacle at Watertown 
was looked up, and it was thought good politics to exploit 
the misfortunes of both him and his fellow sufferers who had 
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lost their little farms through his mismanagement. A man 
who could not support Grant because he was surrounded by 
a corrupt entourage bent on making his administration a 
spectacle ought to have a clean record himself. So Colonel 
Wetelstedt, a Milwaukee newspaper man, was put on the 
job. In a short time he produced statements and affidavits 
denouncing Schurz as a rascal. They were published in the 
Chicago Inter Ocean and given the widest publicity in the 
Republican press. Charles H. Gardner, a Watertown at- 
torney, went over the ground in the attempt to produce 
counter statements but with ill success. The aggrieved 
parties were few and without influence, and it was thought 
good politics to bring Schurz to Watertown, where his al- 
leged misdeeds were committed. He spoke in the public 
square on September 19 to a large but apathetic audience; 
as a supporter of Grant, I must confess that while listening 
to his speech he nearly took me off my feet. It was a terrific 
arraignment of Grant's administration; but I had to admit 
its truthfulness. I was comforted by only one circumstance 
— he did not say a word in favor of Horace Greeley. He 
denounced with all the eloquence at his command the 
faults and blunders of Grant, and at the end of any period 
his refrain was, "My friends, if you do not like this, then 
range yourselves under the banner on which the name of 
Horace Greeley is inscribed." I met an old farmer by the 
name of Spiegelberg a number of years afterwards, who told 
me that he was one of those who had lost land by the fore- 
closure, and that after the campaign was over he had written 
to Schurz asking him what, if anything, he intended to do 
in the matter. Schurz wrote to him to apply to Henry 
Mulberger, a Watertown attorney, who paid Spiegelberg 
money as Schurz's attorney. I rather think that it was 
creditable on his part to pay money in a case where he was 
not legally obligated to do so. 
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This must be said in Schurz's favor also: he never sought 
to make capital of his nationality. A large proportion of 
our citizens of foreign birth who have gained political pre- 
ferment in our republic have done so because they had 
the good fortune to have been born abroad and have been 
appointed or elected to office because it was thought "good 
politics" to placate the foreign-born voters. Schurz achieved 
distinction in the United States not because of his birth, but 
by virtue of his extraordinary ability. As a statesman and 
philosopher he is, in my opinion, without a peer in recent 
American history.* 

A PHOBLEM IN CHURCH BUILDING 

The Methodist church in Watertown has never until 
late years been a flourishing organization and without doubt 
would have died but for the facts that in the early life of 
Watertown a lot had been donated for a Methodist church 
and the missionary society contributed yearly to its support. 

The few disciples of John Wesley were engaged in the 
attempt to erect a church edifice. The struggle seemed 
hopeless when the tempter in the shape of a society of Free- 
thinkers approached them with the proposition that they 
would help finish the building if they could have the use of 
the church for their meetings occasionally. A considerable 
number of the early settlers of American origin were dis- 
believers in Christianity, and among them were the promi- 
nent men of the village. A Tom Paine society flourished 
for several years, and as late as 1859 a call for the formation 
of what was styled a "liberal religious organization" was 
signed by a large number of prominent business men. The 
Episcopalians had built a new church edifice, and the Free- 

* Some may disagree with the author's flattering judgment of Carl Schurz, as others 
may disagree with his unflattering judgment of certain of the more local characters here 
portrayed. But the future historian, in generalizing concerning types of leadership in 
Wisconsin communities, will have cause to praise the frankness with which Doctor Whyte 
writes concerning men whose careers he knows, and the courage he manifests in assuming 
full responsibility for his statements in the face of certain criticism. J. S. 
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thinkers bought the old church for their use. The organi- 
zation was not long lived, however, and the "church" was 
bought soon after by an enterprising citizen at a sacrifice 
sale and turned into a planing-mill. However, the few im- 
pecunious Methodists and their spineless pastor, who feared 
that their attempt to finish the church was hopeless, suc- 
cumbed to the temptation and agreed in return for the de- 
sired financial assistance to allow an "infidel" orator to speak 
in the meetinghouse on week days occasionally. 

This agreement between the disciples of Christ and the 
"sons of Belial" was adhered to until the advent of a new min- 
ister. The Methodist custom in those days was to change 
ministers frequently; from one to three years was the rule 
for a preacher to remain in one station. When the new 
preacher came, the unbelievers reminded him of their agree- 
ment with his predecessor and requested the use of the 
church for one of their meetings. But they met with un- 
expected opposition. 

"What do you take me for?" shouted the irate disciple 
of John Wesley. "I am a Methodist minister, and this 
church is a Methodist church, a church of Jesus Christ, and 
nothing but His gospel shall be preached from its pulpit." 

The Free-thinkers had no written agreement or contract 
and found themselves helpless in the matter. 

THE SANS EPISODE 

The Rev. Christian Sans was a well-known character in 
Watertown in the decade between 1850 and 1860. He was 
a Lutheran minister of rather a more liberal type than the 
Missouri Synod approved; his church under his dominating 
personality was a numerous body composed largely of Ger- 
man immigrants of the peasant class, whose industrious 
habits were at that time rapidly turning the wilderness into 
fertile farms. They were loyal to their minister and so far 
as they understood his aims and projects they did not op- 
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pose him. But when he was attacked and persecuted by 
those outside of the church, they did not defend him as they 
ought to have done. Sans was an enthusiast, eager to build 
up his church and promote the cause of religion in the com- 
munity, but in the judgment of contemporaries who were 
friendly to him, somewhat lacking in tact. He was a prac- 
tical and kind shepherd to his flock; if any of the poor 
families in the church were in need, he would appeal to the 
well-to-do and insist upon their supplying the wants of the 
less fortunate. 

Had he confined his energies to work in his congregation, 
he might have remained in Watertown for the term of his 
natural life. But the blood of reformers and agitators 
flowed in his veins; and he soon aroused the antagonism of 
the unbelievers of his own nationality in the community, 
who having fled from oppression in Germany were deter- 
mined that no one should be allowed to differ from them in 
this land of freedom and equality, especially if he were a 
German. 

I have already enumerated some of the characteristics 
of the German unbelievers in Watertown who overawed by 
their noise and bullying the more ignorant and peaceable of 
their fellow countrymen. Although the country was new 
and the great majority of his congregation was poor, Sans 
by persistent begging both in this country and in Germany 
built a church which was dedicated in 1855 and is still used 
for congregational meetings by St. Mark's Society. It is a 
commodious structure, without, however, any pretense to 
beauty of architecture or design. 

Sans was a man of gigantic stature, and on the street 
with his dignified stride and his yellow hair flowing over his 
shoulders he was a fine example of those Teutons who under 
Arminius overthrew the Romans in the Teutoburger Wald. 
He was anxious to Americanize the Germans as rapidly as 
possible and promoted prayer meetings in which both the 
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English and the German languages were used. He had an 
American Sunday school in his church, of which Heber 
Smith, afterwards one of the organizers of the Northwestern 
Mutual Life Insurance Company, was superintendent. As 
a small boy, I attended this school and can well remember 
Dr. Sans's broken English and portly figure when he ad- 
dressed the children at the close of the exercises. 

Attempts on his part to bring the American and German 
Christians closer together were used as an argument against 
him by his enemies, but these alone would not have been 
sufficient to arouse the feeling which put his life in jeopardy 
if he had not attacked customs which his enemies regarded 
as sacred, and institutions which their newly-acquired 
political prejudices led them to believe must be defended 
with their hearts' blood. Sans had the temerity to de- 
nounce Sunday drinking and Sunday picnics as sinful, and 
he was, moreover, an opponent of slavery. He was charged 
with immoral practices by his enemies who claimed that his 
life in the East had been inconsistent with his professions 
before he came to Watertown. One charge they made 
against him he did not deny, namely: that he had taken his 
stepfather's name. Many years afterwards I was told by 
German women living on what is known as the Sugar 
Island that they were members of Sans's confirmation class 
and occupants of his home when young girls, and that his 
household was an ideal Christian home. 

The opposition to Pastor Sans, as I have already said, 
did not come from his own congregation, but from men who 
cared nothing for the purity of the Christian Church and its 
minister; they had been held in check by an arbitrary gov- 
ernment in Germany, and in Wisconsin they mistook license 
for freedom. The Anglo-Americans took up the cudgels 
for Sans. They did not take sides in the controversy over 
his morals, but they insisted that as an American citizen 
he be protected in his life and liberty. My father was a 
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man nearly sixty years of age at the time of the controversy; 
I well remember his sleeping in Sans's house, armed, as did 
many others of the law-abiding citizens of the town. Sans 
was no doubt indebted for his life to C. B. Skinner, the may- 
or of Watertown. Skinner was a quiet, peaceable citizen, 
a lawyer by profession, and a man in some respects like 
Macaulay's Puritan, "proud, calm, inflexible, sagacious." 
When the controversy was at its height, and the air was 
filled with threats against Sans, Skinner called some of the 
leaders together and addressed them in these words: "You 
people are threatening to kill Sans. Now you may succeed. 
But I am mayor of this city and I warn you that if you at- 
tempt to carry out your threats some of you will go with him. 
No man shall be murdered by mob law in this town if I can 
prevent it; and if shooting some of you people is necessary 
to protect Sans, I shall see that it is done." This warning 
had a decidedly quieting effect on the agitators. 

About this time a donation party was given for Sans in 
Cole's lower hall. A dinner was served, and speeches were 
made by prominent citizens who, whether partisans of Sans 
or not, believed in the old English idea of fair play. At the 
close of the meeting those who came out of the hall saw a 
group of the "sons of Belial" standing at the landing with the 
evident intention of pushing Sans headlong clown the stairs. 
Mayor Skinner drew a pistol and pushed his way to the 
front, shouting: "I'll shoot the first man who touches Sans." 
It is needless to say that Sans went home in safety that 
night. 

On June 24, a committee of the Franchean Synod, of 
which Sans was a member, met at Watertown and decided 
"the charges against him were of a hearsay character and 
involved material contradictions; that they had been passed 
on in the East and nothing had been produced that has any 
standing in a court of justice; and until additional evidence 
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can be shown we cannot but hold Mr. Sans entitled to the 
confidence and respect of the Christian public." 

Those whose courage and sense of justice had saved Sans 
from violence finally advised him that in the interest of 
peace and tranquillity he had better leave the town. He 
could not do any good with the feeling against him, however 
unjustifiable it might be. He therefore accepted the pas- 
torate of a Lutheran church in Joliet, Illinois, and died there 
twenty -five years afterwards, a highly respected citizen. 

THE BATTLE OF HABHEGGER's BRIDGE 

Watertown, always Democratic in its politics, showed 
strong Copperhead tendencies during the Civil War period. 
In 1861 when President Lincoln called for volunteers, a 
company was raised which formed a part of the Third Wis- 
consin Infantry. The local military company which had 
been in existence for several years disbanded on the out- 
break of the Rebellion. In the winter of 1861 a part of a 
company was raised in Watertown under the captaincy of 
0. D. Pease, who was killed at the battle of Shiloh in the 
spring of 1862. A number of young men also joined the 
First and Third regiments of cavalry. An Irish company 
was also recruited, which was not full owing to the fact that 
many men of that nationality had enrolled in other com- 
panies. They formed a part of the Seventeenth Wisconsin 
Infantry (the Irish Brigade) and did valiant service in the 
Southwest. In the summer of 1862 two more companies 
were raised: the German (Sigel Guards), and the so-called 
American Companies. The Sigel Guards formed a part of the 
Twentieth Regiment which, under the command of Henry 
Bertram, a Watertown man, participated in the battle of 
Prairie Grove, Arkansas. 

The Twentieth Regiment had the largest casualty list 
of any Wisconsin regiment in a battle of the Civil War. The 
company was composed of men of German birth or parent- 
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age with one exception, John Ramsay, a Scot, who was 
killed at Prairie Grove. In the casualty list at Prairie 
Grove was John Weber, captain of the Watertown company. 
Captain Bird of Madison said to me recently that Weber 
was the most heroic man whom it had been his fortune to 
know in the army. His leg was shattered, and he, with 
other wounded, was driven seven miles over a corduroy road 
to Fayetteville. Although he must have suffered untold 
agony during the journey he did not utter a word of com- 
plaint, nor did a groan escape his lips. His leg was ampu- 
tated, and he died a few days later in the hospital at Fayette- 
ville. 

Notwithstanding this very creditable war record there 
were in Watertown a large number of stay-at-homes who, 
as the war dragged on and the issue seemed doubtful, be- 
came bitter opponents of Lincoln's administration. The 
"Knights of the Golden Circle" was the leading Copperhead 
organization in the northwestern states. I do not know 
whether there were any "Knights" in Watertown, but they 
certainly had numerous sympathizers. After it was found 
necessary by the administration to pass a draft law to fill 
the depleted ranks of the volunteers, the opposition to the 
war became very pronounced; threats of what might be 
deemed open rebellion were frequently heard. 

But the antiwar men did not have it all their own way. 
Some of the supporters of Lincoln were fearless and out- 
spoken and did not hesitate to defend the administration 
when they thought it was their duty. Such an one was 
Edward Johnson, a druggist, a man of Irish birth, a Demo- 
crat, who, although a man of education and culture, was not 
averse to what the Irish call a "public fight." The Irish 
blood was warm in his veins; later on, in his old age, he was 
an enthusiastic champion of home rule for Ireland. In his 
absence from his store one day an anti-Lincoln banner was 
suspended from the roof to the building across the street. 
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When Johnson returned and saw the flag he seized an ax, 
climbed upon the roof, and hacked off the offending emblem. 
As it trailed in the dust of the street the irate druggist came 
down and standing in front of his store swung the ax around 
his head and threatened to brain any man who dared to put 
that rag back on his roof again. 

Opposition to the administration took concrete form 
when a company of draft resisters was organized in Water- 
town, who in some way obtained possession of arms and met 
regularly in Cole's Hall. They made no secret of their in- 
tention to resist enrollment and to come to the assistance of 
any of their fellow sympathizers who might be in danger of 
molestation by any of "Lincoln's hirelings." The oppor- 
tunity for which the souls of these draft resisters had 
thirsted soon presented itself. How they intended to pro- 
ceed in their resistance to the government I do not think any 
of the pacifist heroes thought out in his own mind. But we 
who have lived through the years of the Great War and have 
really thought that our pro-Germans and pacifists were 
terrible fellows have no idea of the blind rage and fury which 
filled the Copperhead bosom in the years 1863-65. Lincoln 
was assailed every day in the press. "Tyrant," "oppres- 
sor," "widow maker," were the usual epithets hurled at 
"Honest Abe"; and no wonder that the ignorant, deluded 
citizens who read every day in their newspapers such dia- 
tribes against the President, which were ignored by an in- 
dulgent government, thought they had a right to resist the 
actions of such tyrants who were too weak even to call their 
slanderers to account. It may be that the sympathy for 
the rebellious South was created by the situation which the 
latter had brought about. They had, with the men of the 
North, been voting the Democratic ticket for years. The 
Southern Democrats had been the political compatriots of 
their Northern fellow citizens; now the latter were to be 
forced to go to war against them, to shoot men who had been 
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their brethren in politics and who were defending the sacred 
institution of slavery for which their Northern associates 
had been apologizing only a short time before. 

The time had come for them to defend their principles. 
One fine summer day a courier came in from an adjoining 
town, bringing the news that the enrolling officer was taking 
down the names of those eligible for the draft. A detach- 
ment of the Watertown company hurriedly assembled and 
with their muskets on their shoulders started for the scene. 
These volunteers wore no uniforms and did not show any 
soldierly discipline or bearing as they marched through 
Main Street and turned north for the scene of the outrage 
which they were so eager to suppress. But they made up 
in zeal and enthusiasm for what they lacked in soldierly 
bearing. They reached, after marching about a mile from 
the city, a bridge crossing Rock River, where was located a 
grocery and saloon, a favorite stopping place for farmers 
entering or leaving the town. It was a warm day, and the 
company stopped to assuage their thirst with a glass or two 
of beer. While engaged in this congenial occupation, they 
were met by another courier with the news that the enroll- 
ing officer was escorted by seven soldiers armed with rifles. 
This was cold news. What could they do? Like Lars 
Porsena's soldiers at the bridge over the Tiber, "Those be- 
hind cried forward and those in front cried back." They 
finally compromised on a few more glasses of beer and with 
their arms reversed marched back to the city. The doughty 
warriors never appeared again in public in martial array; 
their subsequent activities were confined to verbal denun- 
ciation of the government. 

RACIAL ELEMENTS 

The prosperity of Watertown in the past and its present 
satisfactory financial status are due in great part to the 
thrifty and industrious farming population. The town 
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did not appeal to the development of manufacturing inter- 
ests owing to the "bogeyman," the railway bonded debt, 
and its growth was no doubt hampered for forty years by 
that unfortunate situation. 

But the fertile soil of the surrounding territory attracted 
the sturdy yeomanry of native and foreign origin; and the 
urban population could always rely on their rural neighbors 
for support. Judson Prentice, the pioneer surveyor, told me 
that he sent the Irish newcomers north and west, the Ger- 
mans east, and the Americans south. Whatever his inten- 
tions may have been, it made little difference in the ultimate 
trend of the population. The Germans from Brandenburg 
and Pomerania were sent east to the hilly and less attractive 
township of Lebanon, Dodge County; but the sturdy peas- 
ants, disgusted with the petty tyranny of the Prussian kings, 
were not discouraged by the hills of Lebanon. Their per- 
severance and industry soon transformed the wilderness into 
a garden; and today there is no more valuable land or finer 
improved farms in Wisconsin. Ten years ago I motored 
with Senator Norris of Nebraska eight miles east to the neigh- 
borhood called the "Trechel." As we were returning I said 
to him, "Senator, what do you think of this country?" He 
replied, "I am amazed at the fine cattle, the beautiful homes, 
and spacious barns. I have never seen anything like this 
anywhere." The Lebanon settlement was made up largely 
of people who had been small proprietors in their native land 
and brought sufficient money with them to buy land, not 
only for themselves but for their children also. I knew one 
settler in the town of Ixonia who bought a farm for each of 
his five sons. The wealthiest immigrant, a man named 
Arndt, brought $25,000 in gold with him and at one time 
owned nearly one thousand acres of good farm land in 
Dodge County. 

But it made little difference how much capital these Ger- 
man peasants brought with them. They soon by dint of 
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industry and thrift bought a piece of land; then the heads 
of the family with the children set about paying off the mort- 
gage and erecting buildings for the cattle. I know that fre- 
quently the family lived in the log house until after the 
commodious basement barn could be erected to shelter the 
stock. 

The townships of Emmett and Shields north and west of 
Watertown were settled by immigrants from Ireland and 
were for forty-five years known as Irish towns. Many of 
these immigrants were industrious and capable farmers. 
They controlled the politics of the towns for fifty years; 
however, as the original settlers died out their places were 
taken by Germans. The sons and daughters of the Irish did 
not seem to care for the quiet life of the farmer. They 
drifted to the cities; many of them did not marry; and the 
"peaceful penetration" of the Teuton gradually crowded out 
the Celt. 

I have mentioned the lack of political ability of the Ger- 
man immigrant. The second generation seems to be "catch- 
ing on," to use a slang phrase. For many years the politics 
of the town of Emmett were controlled by men of Irish birth 
or parentage. As time went by, however, the Germans, who 
had come to be in the majority, insisted upon their share of 
the town offices and forced a division. The Irish were fi- 
nally compelled to be satisfied with the office of town clerk; 
as that worthy citizen has gone to his reward, no doubt the 
office is now filled by a voter of Teutonic extraction. The 
history of the two towns which I have just mentioned can be 
duplicated in every township surrounding the city of Water- 
town. The Saxon has driven out the Celt even as his cous- 
ins did hundreds of years ago when they braved the storms 
of the North Sea and drove the original inhabitants of the 
Island of Britain into the mountains of Wales and the high- 
lands of Scotland. 
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The hardships which these immigrants endured in their 
native Germany fitted them better to achieve fortune in the 
land of their adoption than if their circumstances had been 
different. In Germany the so-called Gutsbesitzers or large 
proprietors gave the laborers on their estates just enough to 
keep them in good working condition but kept them so 
"close handed" for money that it was impossible for them 
to lay up enough to pay their passage to a new country. 
One farmer who had retired to the city to pass his old age in 
comfort told me that he was very economical in his youth; 
and by the time he was twenty-eight he had saved about 
fifty dollars which carried him and his bride across the At- 
lantic. The usual custom among the landed proprietors in 
Pomerania was to give the day laborer on the estate, in 
addition to his cabin and a small patch of land for potatoes, 
a yearly dole of one half a hog, the wool of two sheep, and 
linen enough for the housewife to weave for the family use. 
A very small sum of money was given him also; and so he 
lived from hand to mouth from youth to old age. Quite a 
number were brought to America by what is called "Frei- 
karten." Some one of the family or a relative in the States 
would save enough to pay the passage money for those still 
in Europe; in this way large numbers were enabled to emi- 
grate. 

On the outskirts of Watertown was located what is 
known as the "Mecklenburg Settlement." Prior to the year 
1866 the peasants of Mecklenburg were held in a state of 
practical serfdom by the Grand Duke. Being granted a 
large measure of freedom, a stampede of laborers took place 
from the Duchy, many of them coming to Watertown. 
This migration caused a stringency in the labor market in 
Mecklenburg, which was relieved by the importation of 
laborers from Sweden. Forty years ago it was not un- 
common in Watertown to find Swedes who spoke Mecklen- 
burg German — German with a Swedish intonation. 
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Among the early Lebanon settlers Christian communism 
was practiced to some extent. The wealthier immigrants 
contributed to the needs of those less fortunate. John 
Moldenhauer, one of the well-to-do pioneers, gave $500 to- 
ward aiding his poor brethren to emigrate; in 1843, $500 was 
a large sum of money. Land hunger, which in an individual 
means wealth and in a nation means empire, has been a 
characteristic of the citizens of Watertown, especially those 
of German extraction. Hundreds of the laboring class lived 
on the outskirts of the city, each with his little two- to ten- 
acre patch of ground, which was cultivated by the family 
while the head was employed as a day laborer on the railway 
or in a factory. By the census of 1900 Watertown ranked 
as the second city of the United States from the viewpoint 
of ownership of homes by the inhabitants. I have no 
doubt that the census of 1920 will show that it still ranks 
high in this respect. 

Wherever one travels through large cities south or east 
of Chicago during the poultry season, the eye will catch the 
sign: "Watertown Stuffed Geese." This industry, which 
has long ago been "verboten" in Germany on the ground of 
cruelty to animals, still flourishes among the descendants 
of the German immigrants in the vicinity of Watertown. 
It is a source of considerable revenue to the farmer who 
possesses the necessary technical skill to carry on the process 
with safety to the goose. The large geese of the flock which 
weigh at least eighteen pounds are imprisoned in a box, 
only the head and neck protruding. The housewife prepares 
noodles of meat, and the goose is stuffed every six hours for 
three weeks. The bird gains at least ten pounds in that 
time and then is slaughtered for the market. A few years 
ago these geese were sold by weight as follows: a goose 
weighing twenty -five pounds would bring twenty-five cents 
a pound; for every pound above that the dealer would pay 
an extra penny so that a thirty-five pound goose would bring 
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over $12. These were prewar prices which have since no 
doubt changed greatly to the advantage of the goose farmer. 
Stuffing geese is an ancient custom. In the tombs of the 
sacred bulls in Egypt, which are four thousand years old, I 
saw carved on the walls a pictorial representation of the 
same process which has made our Watertown farmers 
famous. 

The immigrants from Germany brought with them their 
love for music and dramatics. The Turnverein and the 
Concordia Musical Society were rival organizations; for 
many years creditable performances were given by both 
societies. The Turners would give an amateur theatrical 
entertainment and athletic exhibit every two weeks during 
the winter season and the musical society would alternate 
with a concert or a play. Thus the German citizens of 
Watertown did not lack for entertainment. I remember on 
one occasion Schiller's Marie Stuart was put on the boards 
by the musical society. The r6le of the Earl of Leicester 
was taken by a tailor who wore a very long beard which was 
not trimmed for the occasion. I wondered at the time 
whether Queen Bess, had she allowed such a courtier in her 
presence, would have sworn a longer oath than was her cus- 
tom. These societies have gone into the limbo of the past. 
We can say of the amateur actors: 

The knights are dust, their swords are rust; 
Their souls are with the saints, we trust. 

The music hall is now an Elk Lodge room, and the spacious 
"Turnhalle" is used only occasionally for political meetings. 



